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Dr. Edward G. Loring, of New York, contributes a paper on Pre¬ 
mature Delivery for the Prevention of Blindness. After citing several 
cases in illustration of the fact that vision is frequently lost during gesta¬ 
tion from albuminuric retinitis or optic atrophy, the author refers to 
others in which this result has been prevented by premature delivery, 
either occurring without medical interference, or induced with the object 
of saving life. He then reports the case of a woman who had had three 
confinements and had suffered an impairment of vision with each, until 
sight was entirely gone in one eye and seriously damaged in the other. 
She became pregnant a fourth time, and, by Dr. Loring’s advice, prema¬ 
ture delivery was brought on, when the Pectus was three months old. There 
was no further diminution of vision. 

The author concludes that “ when a marked deterioration of vision has 
occurred, with or without ophthalmoscopic changes,and when blindness is 
threatened, premature delivery is not only justifiable but often de¬ 
manded;*' and that “ when a permanent loss of vision has occurred from 
a preceding pregnancy, premature delivery in a subsequent one, when sur¬ 
rounded by its proper safeguards, is not only justifiable but at times abso¬ 
lutely necessary.” From a legal point of view the proceeding is justified 
by the consideration that in operating to save sight, in such eases, we ar« 
also operating to save life, as “ given, a pregnant woman with loss of 
vision, or organic lesion of the retina or optic, nerve, as the prominent, or 
even as the sole symptom, no one can say that a series of convulsions may 
not set in at any moment which will carry everything before them, includ¬ 
ing not only the life of the child but also that of the mother.” 

Dr. Loring also records u Case of Osteoma of the Conjunctiva , con¬ 
genital in its origin ; and describes An Improved Means of Oblique 
Illumination•—a Conical Condenser , consisting of a convex, lens attached 
to a forehead band by means of an arm, broken at various points by ball- 
and-socket joints so us to admit of free movement in all directions. 

Dr. G. C. Harlan, of Philadelphia, describes an Improved Trial Frame } 
for test glasses, very much lighter than those in geueral use. G. C. II. 


Art. XX.— Chapters in the History of the Insane of the British Tsles . 

By Daniel Hack Tuke, M.D., F.R.C.P., President of the Medico- 

Psychological Association, etc. 8vo. pp. 548. London, 1882. 

The substance of this volume is expressed in its title, and the eleven 
chapters into which it is divided, contain a vast amount of information, 
deeply interesting net only to the psychological student, but to the pliilan. 
thropist, and also to the legislator, who, of late years, nearly everywhere, 
and especially in Great Britain and the United States, has been very fre¬ 
quently called on to enact laws for all the dependent classes, and especially 
for those whom disease lias bereft of the use of their reason. 

It is, however, only the diligent student, particularly interested in the 
subject under investigation, that could patiently cull from the many sources 
referred to, the information condensed in this volume. Commencing 
with the early medical and superstitious treatment of the insane, the 
author Inis collected a mass of records specially interesting, as illustrative 
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of the ignorance, and the resulting faith of all classes of people in these 
early days, when there was only the faintest pretence of anything like 
treatment given to the unfortunate subjects of mental disorders. 

The first chapter of our author’s work is mainly devoted to a considera¬ 
tion of these forms of superstitious treatment and to that of the administra¬ 
tion of medicine which could claim little superiority over those just referred 
to. During this period, too, gross cruelty was used alike in nearly every 
part of England, Scotland, and Ireland. At this early time, the mo3t 
perfect faith was given in the influence of the moon, and so prevalent and 
fixed has this impression been, that even at the present time, the many 
terms indicative of this origin, are still common with not a few legal, 
medical, and literary writers. All through this period too, the healing 
powers of different wells were held in great repute, that of St. Winifred 
being specially celebrated. There were also other hardly less famous 
wells at Struthill in Stirlingshire, at St. Ronans, and on a small island 
in Lochmaree, besides various others. At the last named indeed, even us 
late as 1850, individuals were subjected to this form of treatment. 

Coming back to England, in the early and middle part of the sixteenth 
century, the reader will learn of a certain Dr. Bordc, distinguished as a 
writer and a practitioner. One chapter of his book is beaded ‘ k An order 
and a dyett for them the whiche be madde and out of their wytte.” and 
in it he gives this counsel, “ I do advertyse every man which is madde or 
Iunatycke, or f’rantyeke, or demonvacke, to be kept in snfegarde in some 
close house or chamber where there is lytell light; and that we have a 
keeper the wliiclie the madde man do feare.” Many of Ins suggestions, 
however, are not unkind, however peculiar they- may have been. 

A hundred years after Borde wrote, the first edition of Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy was published, in 1G21. Burton thought it a 
medical, as Coke and Hale, his contemporaries thought it a legal fact, that 
witchcraft was one of the undoubted causes of insanity. These legal 
authorities had other distinguished medical men to support them in their 
views, such as Sir Thomas Browne and Sir Theodore de Mayerne, who 
had the distinction of being the physician of five crowned heads, viz., of 
Henry IV. of France, James I. of England, Anne of Denmark, Charles 
I. and Charles II. This favoured court physician was truly called a 
poly pharmacist, one of his prescriptions containing ns many as twenty- 
seven ingredients, and his u besoartick pastills” contained a still greater 
number, among which was the skull of a stag and of a healthy man who 
had been executed. The efficacy of many of these prescriptions it may 
fairly be inferred arose mainly from the fact that their many ingredients 
had to be collected by the patients, when wandering about the fields. 

In the time of James I., the unfortunate insane and epileptics were 
adjudged to be witches, the punishment for whom was nothing less than 
death. The belief in witchcraft extended in England from 1541 to 
1736, when the laws against it were abolished. a The lost judicial mur¬ 
der of a witch,” says Dr. Tuke, “ was in 1722.” 

The modes of punishment continued, however, were shocking, and in the 
language of our author, we may say :— 

“ That when the insane were no longer treated in monasteries, or brought to 
sacred wells, or Hogged at ‘tree3 of truth,’ they fared no better—nay often, 
worse—when they were shut up in mad-houses, und,crowded into work-houses. 
They were, too, often under the eharge of brutal keepers, were chained to the wall 
or in their beds, where they lay in dirty straw, and frequently in the depth.of winter 
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without a rag, to cover them. It is difficult to understand why and how they 
continued to live; why their care-takers did not, except in the case of profitable 
patients, kill them outright, and why failing this—which would have been a kind¬ 
ness compart'd with the prolonged tortures to which they were subjected—death 
did not mint? sooner to their relief.” 


In the second chapter of Dr, Take's book we find r» detailed account of 
the origin of Bethlem and St. Duke's. Of the Bethlem of the time of 
Henry \ IIJ. the title degenerated into BedlanT, or as it is now called the 
Bethlehem Royal Hospital. Those who only know this great Hospital at 
the present day with its magnificent arrangements and its grand income, 
cannot realize what it was fifty years after the death of Henry VIII., 
“so loathsome as to be unfit for any man to enter.” The new Hospital 
opened in 1676 was the building in Moorsfield, and it was the first large 
asylum constructed in England for the sole object of providing for the 
insane. 

better illustration of the changed condition of the accommodations 
for the insane in England need he given, than a reference to the copies of 
prints in Mr. Gardner’s collection, as given bv Dr. Tuke, the one showing 
a room in Bethlem Hospital, about the year 1745, with the manacles 
on the patient, and so many of the painful surroundings, and opposite to 
it, the luxurious arrangements of one of the wards of the Bethlehem Hos¬ 
pital of the present day. The connection of the Munro family with this 
hospital is so remarkable as to he worthy of record. It continued from 
the service of Dr. James Munro, who was elected in 1728 and died in 1752, 
being succeeded by his son Dr. John Munro, who was attacked with pa¬ 
ralysis in 1/83, and who had his son Dr. Thomas Munro made his assist¬ 
ant in 1787, and who .in 1792 was promoted to be chief physician to 
Bethlehem, retaining the ollice tiii 1816, when his son Dr. Edward Thomas 
Munro followed him. 

The scene of Act III. of the drama of the Royal Hospital of Bethlehem 
belongs in Si, George's Fields; the first stone was laid in 1812, and with 
a frontage of 594 feet, the building was opened in 1815, but the details 
of its arrangements were in no way creditable to those to whom had been 
entrusted the planning of the work, or to the general intelligence of the 
people of that period. 

Owing to the insufficiency of Bethlem Hospital, St. Luke’s was es¬ 
tablished in 1751 by private subscription, and it is worthy of mention 
that it was here that lectures on mental diseases were first delivered hv Dr. 
Battie, the physician to the hospital, a mnv building being opened in 1787. 
Although St. Luke's never acquired the had name of Bethlem, it was un¬ 
questionably far below what, at this day, could he regarded as even toler¬ 
able, in its early system of management of its patients. 

The third chapter in referring to the eighteenth century asylums, em¬ 
braces one of the most interesting periods of reform in the management of 
the insane, including as it does, the history of the foundation of °the York 
Retreat, which with its subsequent management will always be regarded 
as a prominent feature in the great work which cannot fail to confer un¬ 
dying honour on all who were connected with it. 

It was at this time that occurred the freeing of the violent insane from 
their fetters, at the Bicctre,—the daring act winch gave Pinel his grand 
title to honour, and which is not lpss referred to to-day than it was at the 
time it took place. 

At this period William Tuke and his associates of the Society of Friends, 
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at York, England, had commenced their work not less assiduously or 
effectively but it was in a much quieter manner. By personal association 
they demonstrated the importance of treating the most unfortunate of their 
fellow-beings, as nearly as possible as they would wish to be treated them¬ 
selves. 

In connection with the great work done at York by William Tuke and 
his friends it may be mentioned in this place that in 1813 a history of the 
Retreat at York, an unpretending volume, which afterwards became most 
celebrated, was published by Samuel Tuke, a grandson of the originator 
of the mild system of treatment, which has just been referred to. In this 
volume, it may safely be said, will be found detailed substantially most 
of the principles of treatment which even now are generally recognized as 
being what all experience has shown to be the proper and successful ones 
for the management of the insane. 

The fourth chapter of the work under notice is mainly made up of a 
continuation of the history of the exposures at the old York Asylum and 
various other institutions, and the effect of the mihl treatment adopted at 
the Retreat, and made known by tiie many visitors to it, and the various 
writers on the subject. All these exerted a remarkable influence on sub¬ 
sequent legislation, which had been brought about by popular discussions, 
the appointment of select committees,-their careful investigations, and the 
general circulation of their reports.—Sydney Smith, when writing for the 
Edinburgh Review in 1817, declaring that “the new establishment at York 
began the great revolution upon this subject.” 

It would probably have been better for the insane, if the results of the 
investigations referred to could now he forgotten, for in much that is 
written, at the present day, we find them referred to, as being illustrative 
of the present condition of even the most enlightened countries in regard 
to their treatment of the insane. 

The last chapter alluded to closes with an acknowledgment of the great 
service rendered to the insane by Lord Shaftesbury during a period of 
more than fifty years, in devoting himself most intelligently to their best 
interests, and especially distinguishing himself as Chairman of the Lunacy 
Board since its formation. 

In the fifth chapter we find an interesting history of the reform in the 
use of mechanical means of restraint, doing ample justice to the noted 
men who have been most active in securing its abolition, while at the 
same time giving a very fair resume of the views of those who still 
believe a certain amount of it, under peculiar circumstances, is for the 
best interests of the patients. In this chapter, too, is a very just refer¬ 
ence to the danger of substituting seclusion in place of mechanical restraint, 
and to its unfortunate tendencies. 

The care of insane criminals—a subject of special interest everywhere— 
receives proper attention in the sixth chapter of Dr. Take’s kook. The 
State Criminal Asylum for England is at Broadmoor in Berkshire, four 
miles from the Bracknell Station and thirty miles from London. It was 
erected thirty years ago on a fine site, and embraces three hundred acres 
of land. Of late years escapes from it have been rare, from 18R3 to 1877 
there being only twenty-three, and during the last three years none. 
Broadmoor contains as many as five hundred patients, of whom four 
hundred are men and one hundred women. Dr. Tuke’s description of 
Broadmoor and its whole history, ns well as his suggestions in regard to 
this class of institutions, are exceedingly valuable, and show the interest 
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taken by the government in tins particular institution. The want of such 
institutions is particularly felt in most of the United States, for nothing 
is more thoroughly settled, in the view of practical men, than the impro¬ 
priety of admitting any of this class of patients into ordinary hospitals for 
the insane. This subject has been fully discussed by the American As¬ 
sociation of Hospital Superintendents on many occasions, and there has 
never been any difference of sentiment in regard to the proper mode 
of giving care to this class, and the great harm done by their reception 
into the State hospitals that treat the insane from all positions in the 
community. 

The chapter on Chancery Lunatics is interesting, and the public has 
seemed to feel specially familiar with their condition from the writings 
of Dickens and others. The Lord Chancellor’s visitors, however, have 
done a most important work by their personal visitations, and their careful 
examinations of the manner in which such cases have been treated, not 
only in private establishments, hut at their own homes. Among those 
who have laboured particularly to their advantage the distinguished 
Doctor Bucknill deserves special mention. 

Attention is drawn in the following chapter to the unfortunate class of 
idiots and imbeciles, their past history, and various practical suggestions 
made in regard to what is due to them by the government, while full 
justice is done to the efforts of Sumner, Woodward, Backus, Howe, and 
others of our own countrymen. 

The ninth chapter is devoted to the early history of the insane in Scot¬ 
land, and their treatment, which up to a recent period had been of the 
most discreditable character. The important changes made in most of 
the Scotch institutions, however, it is otdy right to say, of late years have 
been so great as to give them at this time the highest character. The 
year 1855 proved to he the commencement of a new departure in the 
action of the government in making provision for the insane. Their con¬ 
dition at that time is represented by Dr. Tuke as being as bad as it could 
well be. It was at this period that an American lady, whose invaluable 
labours in her own country are everywhere recognized, visited Scotland, 
and the results of her work there—her “ invasion of Scotland,” as it 
was not inaptly styled by Dr. W. A. F. Browne—led to most important 
results. Opposed by officials in her investigations, she left the scene of 
her work, and, taking the night mail to London, she appeared before the 
Home Secretary on the following day, while the Edinburgh official was 
♦‘still on the road, quite unconscious that the good lady had already 
traversed it.” Tiie statements made at this interview by Miss Dix pro¬ 
duced the desired efTect, and a royal commission wns promptly appointed, 
while she was given every facility for making the most thorough investi¬ 
gation of every class of the insane in the country. 

The tenth chapter gives a very clear description of the state of things 
in Ireland from the earliest period up to the present day. Although great 
improvements have been made, the Lunacy Inquiry Commission, as late 
as 1879, found in St. Patrick’s Hospital a state of things utterly discredit¬ 
able to the local authorities and far below the general requirements of 
the sige. The efforts to secure abundant Parliamentary grants, so often 
failing as in England, are carefully detailed, and the ultimate provision is 
given as a valuable chapter of history, as arc abstracts from the reports of 
the various commissions appointed to inquire into the condition of affairs 
throughout the country and to suggest remedies therefor. 
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The eleventh and last chapter is a most interesting record of the pro¬ 
gress of psychological medicine during the forty years from 1841 to 1881, 
from the origin of the British Psychological Association up to the period 
of its meeting in the latter year, which terminated the service of our 
author as its presiding oflicer, and which was the occasion of the admirable 
address then delivered which forms this chapter. It is full of instruction, 
and cannot fail to be alluded to as authority on every subject to which it 
refers. We commend the whole volume which has passed under our notice 
to the careful perusal, not only of those who are specially devoted to psy¬ 
chological investigations, but to the members of the medical profession 
generally, who can hardly avoid being interested in the matters that are 
everywhere discussed with marked ability, and which cannot fail to add 
to the high character of its eminent author. 

Dr. Take has the rare distinction of worthily inheriting a name than 
which for several generations none is better known for important labours in 
ameliorating the condition of the insane. In direct descent from William 
Tuke, the originator of the York Retreat, and more nearly connected 
with the Samuel Tuke to whom the world was indebted for the “descrip¬ 
tion” of that institution so often alluded to, and the influence of which 
can hardly be overestimated, our author has distinguished himself in his 
life-work, as u hospital physician, and for his marked liberality, ability, 
and fairness as critic, editor, and author—the most prominent of* his many 
writings being the Manual of Psychological Medicine, prepared by him 
in conjunction with the able Dr. Bucknill, and which has deservedly 
passed thtough several editions. T. S. K. 


Art. XXI - The International Encyclopaedia of Surgery; a Sys¬ 

tematic Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Surgery , by Authors 
of various nations. Edited by John AsniiunST, Jr., M.D. Yol. II. 
New York: William Wood & Co., .1882. 

The second volume of this work in no way disappoints the expectations 
raised by the appearance of the first of the series under such favourable 
auspices. Although an international undertaking, it is none the less a 
most interesting event in the history of American surgical literature. 

The volume opens with a short article on Contusions, by Dr. Hunter 
McGuire. The article on Wounds is by a writer well known in this 
country, Mr. Bryant, the author of the work on surgery. After some 
general remarks on the different kinds of wounds, the process of repair is 
considered; but thip portion of the subject is, as one might expect in a 
surgeon more at home with the practical part of surgery, somewhat briefly 
handled. The. views on cell action here expressed are chiefly borrowed 
from Golding Bird, a writer who is, perhaps, not so generally accepted as 
an xiuthority on this subject as many others who might have been chosen. 
This subject is dismissed with a few remarks on the repair of muscles 
and nerves, illustrated by familiar woodcuts from Billroth. Although 
as much has been said as could appropriately be in a short article on 
wounds, we cannot help thinking that so important a department of sur- 



